Unionization Struggles on Paint 
and Cabin Creeks, 1912-1913 

By Stuart Seely Sprague 

T HE fuel demands of the Kanawha salt works were so great 
that by the decade 1810 - 1820 , much of the region was 
denuded of trees. Consequently coal replaced wood as a 
fuel source. Such a ready and steady market enabled West Virginia 
to rank second to Pennsylvania as a coal producer at a time when 
the mountain area was still attached to Virginia. As America 
industrialized following the Civil War, the nation made increased 
use of West Virginia coal. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western railroads leaped at the opportunity to lay track to nearly 
virgin coal lands. Frequently the coming of the iron horse changed 
a region’s coal output from one of only local significance to one of 
regional and sometimes even national importance. The railroads 
came to West Virginia’s Southern Coal Fields and its Flat Top 
Region in the late Nineteenth Century. They reached the Kanawha 
and New River fields when the Twentieth Century was young. 

Small scale operations on Paint Creek date back to approxi¬ 
mately 1870 when the Paint Creek Canncl Coal Company, using a 
narrow gauge railway, began operations. The Panic of 1873 led 
r«* I cm demand and lower prices with the result that the company 
impended operations. Then, about 1875 some Pennsylvania inves- 
r n bought up several thousand acres of coal lands and by 1880 
The Gulch, located at Fairfield, later known as Miami, was an 
■» v.r nunc Around 1890 additional mines at Acme and Keystone 
* ffe in production. The Dickinson Fuel Company began its Dry 
Branch operations in 1895, John Q. Dickinson, who was also 
PffiKient of the Kanawha Valley Bank, convinced the Kanawha 
► i - 4v ( • mi'.iny around 1896 to extend its roadbed to Ronda.‘ 
such events were not carthxhukmg. they did. when taken 
i her lay the foundations for the early Twentieth Century boom 
afcag the two creeks. 

• m the II'** Charles M Pratt, one of the inner circle of 
•Vs V* Chi C»<npan). purchased approximately 25.000 acres 
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of ^1 land for a minimal price. He knew lhai all that was required 
|urn a great profit on the transaction was the introduction of thc 
steam locomotive. He was sure that in time the iron horse would 
invade thc stillness of the creeks. In 1901 his Pratt Land Company 
leased fifteen thousand acres to the Paint Creek Colliery Company 
By the full of 1902 thc Banner. Detroit, Green Brier, Grose, Hickory 
Camp. Morton, Mucklow, Nuckols, Paint Creek and Wacomah 
mines were operational. About ten per cent of thc work force came 
from the immediate vicinity, an additional sixty per cent, within 
thc Kanawha Valley and the remainder, from thc coal fields of 
Eastern Kentucky. Western Virginia, Indiana and Ohio. 5 On Cabin 
Creek large companies swallowed up smaller ones until the Con¬ 
solidated Coal Company operated twenty-two mines on thc right 
fork, while Thc Carbon Fuel Company of C. A. Cabell et als of 
Charleston operated ten mines on the left fork. Other significant 
producers included John Laing and brothers Wyatt Coal Company 
at Eskdalc, Giles, Laing and Sharon and J. C. Grimes et als. Wake 
Forest Mining Company at Wake Forest.' 


Even before coal was mined on a large scale along Cabin anc 
Paint creeks, the United Mine Workers of Ameriea were piedeet 
to trntonize all of Wes, Virginia. The Union, in 1898. was able u 
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wcnl, hut of those who accepted ihc offer, most became homesick 
and returned within the year." 

As coal mining went, the operators on the two creeks provided 
better working conditions than at most mines. Since the region 
hud only been recently exploited on a large scale, the equipment 
was newer. Moreover the coal contained less slate and bone. A 
coal loader received 33 cents per ton loaded and might be expected 
to average ten to fifteen tons per day. Companies received about 
90 cents per ton for "run of the mine" coal, and up to two dollars 
per ton for special grades. In short, the relationship between oper¬ 
ators and employees was advantageous to both sides. Instances arc 
even reported of miners’ daughters marrying mine guards.* But 
such amicability went up in smoke during the violence of 1912-1913. 

Coal mining, by its very nature, generates grievances. The 
system of coal camps, scrip, company stores, "unsafe" practices, 
roof falls, explosions, cave ins, invites criticism. Union organizers 
found ready-made material with which to fire up men working in 
a dangerous trade. Hardships and dangers both real and imagined 
were magnified and the miners were stirred up. Charles Hieme 
Crawford, a native of the area, a former Secretary of a UMW local, 
a man whose father was a miner before him, a Justice of the Peace 
at the time of the outbreak of the trouble, a man who later inter¬ 
viewed participants on both sides, a man who was an insurance 
salesman and check weighman was familiar with the people con¬ 
cerned, is uniquely qualified to evaluate the situation as it was in 
1912 Grievances, he believed, were highly exaggerated. Though 
company stores charged ten per cent more than independents did, 
th* quality of their merchandise was also higher. Though com¬ 
panies did, indeed, send the name* and descriptions of minen 
dermed undesirable to other coal companies, union miners were 
Hack listed unless they "hud been persistently engaged in 
fomenting trouble at the instigation of Union agitalon." Crawford 
V -led that the system of docking coul louder* for slate and other 
■nfuirim found m coal wa* necessary in Ihc highly competitive 
<u»J t-Mirvss quality coal invited low of husincw According 

in (r**f«d. the 'diking system was most leniently enforced " 
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The UMW also demanded better sanitary conditions and UMW 
check welghmcn. 

Whether Crawford’s assessment of the grievances, which is 
nuvst favorable to the operators, is an accurate one is open to 
question. A state investigating committee found "in many instances 
an overcharge runging from ten to twenty-five percent ... at com- 
pany stores.’*'* Some contended that the miner would be better 
off had he not been required to buy top-of-the-line items. Addition¬ 
ally. b\ selling miners coming fresh into the mining camp everything 
their families needed for the first two weeks, a system of peonage 
existed. Only the frugal miner with a wife who knew how "to 
make much out of little or to conserve their resources” could ever 
expect to get out of debt.'* 

The operators were particularly upset by the check weighman 
"ue. despite the fact that check weighmen were required by law. 
According to Charles Frederick Carter, whose "West Virginia Coal 
Insurrection' presents the strongest case for the operators, the 
following was true: 4 


To understand the significance of the "check-off." which was 
whj: :>e union officials were really manoeuvring to gain, and not an 
uvtca^c ,n wages for their adherents, it should he explained that in 
mt.-n territory excrx man working in a mine is compelled to belong to 
the unwsn anJ lake the union oath, or at least he must pax dues just 
k V r< * member To make sure that he does pax. the "chcck- 
ax ^een dexised Th.> scheme is worked in various waxs. but 
tfrsjuentlx bx means of the check-weighman." who collects the 
ST* r 'll * numhcr ,hc “ *«* miners, and tak- 
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L-.nmul their own checkwcighman, the demand was accepted. The 
n,in is now had to pay out of their own pocket for his services, 

J he am ount of coal in a ton remained the same. The company 
honest.' 5 Likewise, prior to the labor conflict the company 
h id no mine guards, as a result of the strike the company felt 
compelled to hire twenty-five. Published reports indicate that the 
p iUir state Mining Company was paying somewhere between 22 
and 25 per cent above the union wage scale.' 6 

The men hired as mine guards were as frequently as not con¬ 
nected with the Baldwin-Felts Agency of Bluefield, West Virginia. 

As a group they had a reputation that made the Wild West look 
tame. A contemporary article, “Civil War in West Virginia Coal 
Mines," expressed it as follows:' 

These Baldwin guards ... are engaged by the mining companies 
, 0 j 0 (heir "rough work" ... In explanation . . .the operators say 
thu their property must be guarded, that the state does not give 
them sufficient protection. Men who do service as mine guards cannot 
be expected to be "lady-like." They deal with desparate characters 
and are constantly in peril. . . . they are in the mines for a definite 
purpose They understand what that purpose is and they have no 
hesitancy about "delivering the goods." They seem to have no 
illusions about their work. Il pays well and if brutality is required, 
why brutality "goes.". . . They go about their work in a purely 
impersonal way. If a worker becomes too inquisitive, if he shows too 
much independence, or complains loo much about his condition, he 
r% beaten up. . . When a man joins the Baldwins he "picks up his 
run, and that stamps him forever with his former associates if 
■ >were of the laboring class as an enemy who has turned his back 
on hn class and his kind. 

The state investigating commission that studied the Cabin and Paint 
( reck trouble termed the mine guard system “vicious, strife- 
promoting and un-American." 8 

!' strike, which would necessitate sending in the state militia 
r. \‘,rc | aratc occasions before the strife was over, began on 

Pa.nt (r ck. April I. 1912. The operators' inflexible viewpoint 
-a. printed m the Charleston Daily Mail:" "The whole question 
• they reported, "is the demand for recognition of the mine 
► *k r •. n I hu demand has been created and fomented 
rot if < , by outsiders, who came into ihc>e fields for this vcr> 
pM»;- i It is a qur turn wc cannot and will not arbitrate. Such 
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an altitude was typical of management-union relations of the time. 
Throughout the strike, the operators would continue to follow this 
line, though other issues also attracted their attention. 

I he miners on Cabin Creek, in time, became convinced that 
unionization would improve their lot; those on Paint Creek were 
unionized, but were being paid 2'/x cents per ton less than all other 
l \1\S men in the Mountain State. The operators refused to make 
up the difference which would amount to an average of 15 cents 
per man per day. As a result 7,5()0 miners representing ninety-six 
mines stayed out and West Virginia was faced with its first major 
coal strike. 5 On May 6, the first detachment of Baldwin-Felts 
mine guards arrived in the trouble zone; on May 7, striking miners 
drilled in front of the company store at Mucklow. 21 On May 8 the 
striking miners got a foretaste of the leverage the operators could 
uve as the miners were served writs of eviction from their company- 
owned housing. The notices informed the men that they had ten 
diys ;n which to vacate the premises. Such tactics failed to work 
I MW organizers persuaded the strikers that if anyone chickened 
out and returned to work, he did so at his own risk. 32 The 
mmc cuards were not the only people who could play it rough. 
It *av the considered opinion of Charles Bierne Crawford that the 
‘miners generally feared to go back to work.” 33 


The operators did not want to play into the hands of the UMW 
organizers Faced with union solidarity, forced though it may have 
hccn - allowed eviction day to pass without incident. The 


. 'tee miners' deadline was extended to June 20 and it was no 
-mil the twenty-fifth that the process of eviction began to b< 
. j/rird sj? Such a process is always heart-rending no matter wha 
the circumstance* are But with an atmosphere of hate pervadinj 
**f the situation became even more disagreeable.*' Alread- 
r! f VM4cncc ^ month one Italian was kille* 
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houses, tossing Che goods into boxcars and unloading the miners’ 
worldly goods some ten miles down the line off company property. 

I he companies expected retaliation and prepared for it. Such be¬ 
havior made the strike newsworthy. 

But rather than fight a war of ambushes and pitched battles, 
ihc miners cagily convinced a former United States Deputy Sheriff, 
supported with three assistants, of the need to arrest mine guards 
hired out by the Baldwin-Fclts Company. The Clarksburg Daily 
Telegram reported that “the miners are determined that the question 
as to whether they have a right to go where and do as they please 
so long as they arc not violating any state law, shall be interfered 
with. They also object to the method by which they are being thrown 
out of their houses." The paper added that “it is also claimed by 
persons not employed in that section and who are not miners, that 
they have been treated badly and assaulted by guards, and that they 
have been forced to go aboard trains before they could complete 
their business." 7 ' M. F. Matheny, the lawyer on the side of the 
plaintiffs in the case of Russe etal. v.v. Paint Creek Colliers Com¬ 
pany. The Imperial Collier Company, The Lackawanna Coal & 
Lumber Company, and the Standard Splint & Gas Company declared 
for publication, that not only was he seeking an injunction against 
the mine guards, their use of a Gatling Gun, their forcible entry 
and evictions, but also he planned to go to Washington, D.C. to 
•peak to the Postmaster General about mail deliveries on Paint 
Creek, to congressmen about setting up investigating committees 
m both Houses of Congress, and to the Italian Minister to the 
tailed States about the killing of one of their nationals. 7 

Both sides expected more trouble and brought in additional 
arms War surplus rifles were being sold at a fraction of their 
•* rml c»at, as were bayonets and swords.** There was scattered 
' r‘ 'mg but for the time being the situation was well under control. 
Hvn came the so-called Battle of Mucklow. Even before that 
- to 100,000 shot affair," tension was building up. Less 
►x a »e»k hrfirre the big blowup, sixty Kentucky strikebreakers 
a* men" were sent by rail to Mucklow, the train 

• a* ftfr«J up m la the lkintfy uf a striker*' tent COkMJf at Holly 
(.« *» ■* tn iSr |i,uk til Mucklow numbered four mine 
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rd» and sixteen strikers. Fearing anarchy. Governor Glasscock 
forced to call upon the Male militia. 

Unfortunately. all of these units were supposed to he at their 
tnminl encampment at Ml. Gretna. Pennsylvania. Due to a mix-up 
m comnumicutions, one detachment was still in West Virginia. 
Hun unit was ordered immediately into the danger zone and fear 
u .o expressed for its safety. 1 ' A special train was ordered to fetch 
the Ml. Gretna troops. They left their encampment at 4:50 p.m., 
reached Washington. DC. at 9:10 that night and arrived at Cabin 
Creek at 9:25 the next morning. All other trains were sidetracked 
to allow the special train through. The Governor and citizenry of 

West Virginia were much relieved by the troops’ arrival.” 

The terrain in the danger zone was described as consisting of 
narrow ravines, forming almost an endless chain of miners cabins 
and coke ovens, while the steep hill sides arc in most places thickly 
wooded, affording safe protection to an attacking party.”'' News¬ 
papers exaggerated both the danger and the combat in the strike 
zone. A rcaliablc source indicates that the so-called Battle of 
Mucklow took place when mine guards left their sleeping quarters 
for breakfast in the club house. The number of shots fired was 

'everai hundred instead of 3.000 to I00.(K)0 as reported in the 

P' " ’ A REGULAR HURRICANE OF BULLETS AWAKENED 


IMF ECHOES AT MUCKLOW was the way the Charleston Daily 
Wasl headlined its account.” The Sistersville Daily Oil Review 
wa:r»cj that “the situation is alarming” for “the troopers are armed 
improved high power regulation rifles and are instructed to 
qwcil the not if possible . . . Several of the small villages have been 
*kfd with a perfect hail of lead, leaving many killed and wounded 
* the wake of the firing.”” The C harleston Daily Mail went so 
** 10 ■""* ,h »' » an undercurrent oC feeling throughout 
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the by now much haled mine guards. The operators, for their 
part, transferred their Baldwin-Fclls guards from Paint Creek to 
neighboring Cabin Creek to check union activities there. This was 
,n understandable move, yet one that had unexpected consequences. 

For though the UMW had been desperately trying to convince Cabin 
Creek miners to strike, they had been unsuccessful. 1 * But the 
presence of Baldwin-Fclts agents appeared to support the UWM 
contention that a strike was in order. 

At this critical point the UMW decided to use their trump card, 
that Queen of Hearts, the world's cussingest female octogenarian. 
Mother Jones. She arrived in later July and invited herself into 
the editorial offices of the Charleston Daily Mail to be interviewed. 
Her one-shot public relations campaign proved a success, for the 
editor found her to be a woman with a “fetching smile,” who 
spoke in “well modulated" tones, who referred to the miners as 
“my boys." She gave the editor hell for stating that she preached 
socialism in one of her recent speeches. Said she, “I didn’t preach 
socialism. I preached real revolution. ... I told them that their jobs 
arc their bread and butter and that they should fight for that at 
any and all times, for the comfort of their wives and babies 
depended upon it.” The editor was impressed and eulogized her, 
declaring that “she is an ideal ‘mother’ for the miners to have, and 
she will fight their battles when even they have given up the effort 
themselves She can make hair-raising speeches and has some good 
common sense ideas that she can explain so that any and all can 
understand."** 

Mother Jones was a labor agitator of the first order, a legend 
m her own time. Clarence Darrow, the liberal lawyer, stated that 
all her career. Mother Jones never quailed or ran away. Her 
deep convictions and fearless soul always drew her to seek the spot 
• hrrt the fight was hottest and the danger greatest. . . . Mother 
J ®o *m especially devoted to the miners. The mountainous coun¬ 
try the deep mines, the Mack pits, the cheap h»>mcs. the danger. 
•ht everlasting ct-n filets for wages and life, appealed to her imagina- 
add ihtvalry “** With a tigress like that Uhwc. it to no 
** • that she was nest fmind in West \ irguua s capital 

mtk«n and sympathisers She declared oo August I. 
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lhal "this fight will not stop until the last d - - - guard is disarmed 

Ybc whole d-d lot of them ought to get bullets in their 

skulls. -If the governor proclaims martial law, bury your guns.” 4 ' 

\ friendly source verifies this transcription of the speech. 45 Other 
versions of this fiery pep talk include such phrases as "you ean 
expect no help from such a God damned dirty coward” as Governor 
William E. Glasscock," and "Arm yourselves, return home and 
kill every God damned mine guard on the creek, blow up the mines, 
and drive the damned scabs out of the valleys. 11 Reports of such 
rabble-rousing loose talk alarmed the operators, but they may have 
taken satisfaction in the fact that she was in Charleston rather than 
in the strike zone. 

As was becoming customary, the press resorted to scare head¬ 
lines. A BATTLE SEEMS IMMINENT screamed the August 3 
Sistersville Daily Oil Review. The story was carried in caps: 44 

Charleston 3:30 PM—THE GREATEST EXCITEMENT PRE¬ 
VAILS HERE . . . ABOUT 950 SI ATE TROOPS ARE MARCHING 
TOWARD MUCKLOW. THERE WILL BE NO ACTION TO¬ 
NIGHT AS THE SOLDIERS CANNOT REACH THE SCENE OF 
THE TROUBLE BEFORE DARK . . . THE ENTIRE COUNTRY¬ 
SIDE SEEMS TO BE IN SYMPATHY WITH THE STRIKERS . . . 

IT IS BELIEVED I HAT THE SOLDIERY WILL NOT BE ABLE 
TO COPE WITH THE FORCES OPPOSING THEM . . . THE 
ENTIRE WEST VIRGINIA CONTINGENT IS NOW IN THE 
HELD. 


The paper added that the Governor planned to disarm if not to 
jrrot mine guards as “henchmen of the coal companies" who were 
as much at fault as the striking miners." Earlier in the month the 
(* .ernor spoke to a miners’ delegation but the substance of those 
conversations were not made public. 43 

V<»n thereafter Mother Jones invaded the strike district and 
■ »" miners at EAdalc on Cabin Creek. Her pitch must have 
***** effective for two days later some five hundred Cabin Creek 
“ rf * i,,uck Operator* complained bitterly that this speech 
* r ' * ycaf ' °* P 0 * 0 * Mother Jones, some two weeks later, 
her tntrninm of holding a meeting in the forbidden zone, 
f i rented it under the title MOTHI R JONES 
» k I ROUBLE. II SLIMS 14 And of counc. she 
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was. Approximately nine years earlier she had received a six months 
suspended sentence with the understanding that she would never 
return to the Mountain State." The author of a Survey article 
gives us a glimpse of the “aged woman" at this point in time: 50 


I have been with Mother Jones when she was compelled "to 
walk the creek.- having been forbidden to go upon the footpaths that 
happened to be upon the property of the companies and denied even 
the privilege of walking along the railroad track although hundreds 
of miners and others were walking on it at the time. She was com¬ 
pelled to keep to the county road although it was in the bed of the 
creek and the water was over her ankles. I protested to the chief of 
the guards saying that no matter what her attitude might be no mat¬ 
ter how much she might be hated, that she was an old woman and 
common humanity would dictate that she be not ill treated 1 was told 
that she was an old "she-devil" and that she would receive no "courte 
sics" there, that she was responsible for all the trouble that had oc¬ 
curred and that she would receive no consideration from the com¬ 
panies. 


I was with her when she was denied the "privilege" of going up 
the footway to the house of one of the miners in order to get a cud 
of tea. It was then afternoon, she had walked several miles and was 
faint having had nothing to eat since an early breakfast. But that did 
not shut her mouth She made the speech she had arranged to make 
to the men who had gathered to hear her although they had to line 
ur on either side of the roadway to avoid "obstructing the high- 
wa>. a highway that was almost impassable to a wheeled vehicle and 
on which there was no travel. And in that speech she counseled mod¬ 
eration. told the men to keep strictly within the law and to protect 
the companys property instead of doing anything to injure it. 

Meanwhile, there was a flurry of activity in Charleston. An 
estimated fifteen hundred to two thousand strikers dressed in their 
Sunday best arrived on the first to talk with Governor Glasscock, 
but learned with chagrin that he was not in the city. Miners’ 
representatives were again present on the sixth. 5 ' In mid-August 
a miners march on the capitol occurred. Spokesmen informed the 
governor that the use of mine guards was the strike’s central issue. 
Eliminate it.’ declared a union leader, “and we will sit down and 
K-rrle the wage question in a few minutes.” 5 * 


Vf all of the activity was of the strikers’ own doing. Pub- 
d accounts reported the sending of ‘‘transportation men” or 
• ‘ **fc akers being sent to Pcytona and Sterling. Boone County.” 
' K- rr 1500 men walked out despite efforts of the l MW to keep 
working At Pcytona a new contract was signed and 
*»th a pis ms Reports of scabs being sent up Paint 
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Creek were published on ihe thirteenth” and tension contin 
mount during the remainder of the month. Soldiers had l ° 

uantities of arms and ammunition but no nnp 


t miring hi*- *--— . .. jwiuicrs had c; 

large quantities of arms and ammunition but no one realisr^ 
believed that that would bring peace. Both sides had kept suff ICa ' ly 
supplies in reserve to carry on the war. Banner headlines 

failure to agree means battle in strike zonp 35 

BLOOD WILL BE SPILLED TONIGHT only made a bad situ 
worse.** Conditions were critical enough without headline rhe^ ^ 
The militia spent a busy month. Their prompt arrival at EskdT 
according to one account, was the only thing that prevented a m 36 
incident from occurring. On the other hand, an attempt to J °' 
a Kayford check weighman led to rioting at Dry Branch on r? 
Creek.-' Deputy Sheriff T. J. Hines was killed and a miner, Russ^ 
Hodges, seriously wounded. The most ominous feature of this attak 
was the fact that previous to this occasion there had been no haul! 
on Cabin Creek.” atUes 

Strife escalated with the introduction of strike breakers anri 
»uh union men on September first crossing the Kanawha River to 
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than in a bed anyway.”** Despite the presence of the militia, violent 
acts continued. First, there was the burning of a barn and an 
attempt to fire a tipple on the property of the Cabin Creek Consoli¬ 
dated Coal Company; 64 also there were notices posted at Mucklow 
to the effect that should the operators attempt to reopen their 
mine, it would be dynamited shut. 45 One week later arsonists 
attempted to burn the Superintendent’s dwelling which was owned 
by the Cnrbon Coal Company at South Carbon. The company’s 
tipple was also attacked but a shot from a sentinel sent the invaders 
scurrying for cover. Something or someone rolled down a sharp 
incline and the guard reasoned that he had wounded one of the 
attackers. Bloodhounds were placed on the trail, but the dogs were 
unable to track him down. 66 At this juncture the Charleston Daily 
Mail stated editorially that “a bad feature of numerous strikes has 
been applying of the torch to employing company's properties. When 
a strike has reached this stage, and with martial law prevailing, it 
has reached a very' serious stage indeed.” 6 ' 

The Governor proposed arbitration and the UMW accepted it. 
The operators, on the other hand, rejected it. They openly declared 
that they were ’’rather jubilant ... by the anxiety of the United 
Mine Workers of America for arbitration.” Part of their cockiness 
stemmed from the fact that they beat off the UMW in the 
preceding decade after a short strike, when the overriding issue 
was the check off.* 8 In that instance M. T. Davis, spokesman 
for the companies, had offered to arbitrate the question as to 
whether everyone who worked at the mines were to be checked off 
r only those who so requested. But District #17 officials were 
intransigent and refused. 3 This time the roles were reversed with 

m n eager to arbitrate while management refused to come 
to the bargaining table. 

TV operator*' bard line caused them to lose support from the 
(• r. r I heir behavior steeled the nerves of the striking miners 
m I vnu< J th nati nal leadership of the UMW to back the strik- 

' j j!I) Ih mat Cairns, president of UMW District #17. saw 
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,hc proptgarido value of he hard nosed, lough line | cllefl . 
heea receiving from ihe heads of the coal companies ft hl111 

l ct|cr released to the press, read us follows:' 0 “ Wc " c 

lustiec to our Company and its employees, and I ma anno| » in 
nubile interest, recognize or contract with your oiga n L, ,hc 
confer with representatives thereof.” Stands like these that ar <>n ’ ° r 
,o position papers, led the press to conclude that “there ° Umed 
little likelihood of the operators agreeing to recognize the „ n ‘ S hut 
[despite the fact that) they met with the Governor this morning 

Less than a week later, a spokesman for the Kanawha p 
Operators Association declared that the operators in other ° a * 
were attempting to destroy the West Virginia coal industry 
supporting unionization. Appropriate quotes from Ohio oner ^ 
dating as far back as 1898 were amassed to support this contem'^ 
According to one such statement, an Ohio operator declared th" 
“If y° u (‘he U.M.W. in Convention) were in the employ 0 f th' 
non-union fields you could not be working to their interest [th ° 
of the West Virginia coal industry] as effectually as you arc now ? 

trying to increase the comparative cost of Ohio coal, compared 
with theirs. ’ 

Such a line of argumcnl was pressed forward vigorously by the 

ZTZ: : L HC ° CCa5i0n a "° Wcd "'January 7»5 

Ha, hma^CoZ'i C Vlr g ini a. in his decision in Ihe 

„ jr & C " k ' Company VS. John Mitchell used jusl such 

- ; h ': ,p,occ cdings of ihe Join, Conference 

*nd lod.Mia held ai r ’ ,ntrs Wcstcrn Pennsylvania. Ohio 

*"■ Mart " H ’ 29 ' ,91n " ' Such *•*■ 
1 spokesman -uwtZT of M collu5ion “Let me ask you," one 
1 * 4r > w |||,n«hn Ohir p UrKa y ’ ’ha* the organization ruined the 
’**• * th«r °*^T' y L ,vnnia and Indiana? No. the coo- 
** * *«% f« mote conir ,h “ n ,hcy orc hcr * ”' 4 The situatioo 

* ***** 0# the ,han ,ha « Whan John P WN* 

*** 4 * l * m t* m t to dmtrvv'w ‘ !* 100 fc P° kc oul lhc 

my ****«4. llnl c%< V ‘rgmitt S coal industry **Our 

'I' 1,1 Virginia u M a » 
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Colonel M- T Roach, spokesman for the operator* w. 

,he national leadership of the UMW f or pushing the striW * T* 
Ca.med that "it will not be long until all the union opera, hC 
bankrupted."'* One suspects that such a statement was dl 
bv the union as mere company rhetoric. If the UMW did t m,sscd 
talk lightly, they failed to understand the distinct disad^m 
under which the West Virginia industry operated. Thep* S 
the operators found their way into the final report of the , ? 
investigating committee that studied the Cabin and Paint c l 
troubles. The fifty typewritten page report (a digest of 2500 JZ 
of testimony) was released in early December and repeated the claim 
that out-of-state operators were working "hand and glove” with 
the UMW to unionize West Virginia coal. Also included in the 
final report was the contention ‘‘that the peculiar industrial con 
ditions in West Virginia would render it ruinous and therefore 
impossible to recognize the Union.”" 

Since the "peculiar situation of West Virginia,” as the operators 
•ere wont to call it, presented one of the major stumbling blocks 
to a viable solution, a close look at the economics of West Virginia 
appears in order. Though the United States has always been 
;i r'ldered as the land of free enterprise and laissez-faire, Pennsyl- 
rmu were able to get freight rates fixed with the Interstate 

Commerce Commission on a Pittsburgh Plus basis. That is to say 
fc at the regulatory agency made possible a scale of freight rates 
rhar discriminated against West Virginia. Not content with a 9Vi 
wer. advar.'Agc per ton in the Lake Trade (that is coal transported 
Lake Trie), Kc)stone state lobbyists managed to have the 
Premia! jacked up to 19 cents per ton in 1912,'* the year of the 
* r. ik- the pioneer period when the Kanawha salt works 
a:rrvnj the date's entire coal production. West Virginia 
r, »*^ ■ ■*% ‘*0 per cent of id output outside its boundaries. Part 
' fX'Mtm was the backward state of its industrial development. 

MKh mduunaJ capacity, the state’s operators were at the 
mui \> l«fcr*Jly imputed freight rates that unfairly punished 
Virgmta Fhe uaad of Pittsburgh operators was to declare 
•• wp ilk Wesi Virginia coal fields an "economic 
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blunder” since the "Lake I raffic ’ could not absorb 
Pennsylvania and Ohio were producing. 90 


more 


coal 


Such a position grated the West Virginia coal industry t 
Mountain State “the operators were out after business and th the 
prices to the limit in order to meet the competition,” j s th y Cut 
one writer described the situation. 01 According to the s e C Way 
of the West Virginia Mining Association, labor became ‘‘simT* 
pawn in the game" as the cutthroat competition for markets^ * 
tinued. 81 The warfare between Pennsylvania and West Vu**' 
was sometimes open and aboveboard. The Chairman of the I?' 0 ' 3 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company testified in 1911 as follows- 8 *** 


Q—If any change is made in the freight rate which will 
in increasing your output that must necessarily result in 
corresponding reduction in the competitor’s (the We« v- a 
ginia) field? est Vir - 

A—That is correct. 


Q—And that is what you desire to accomplish? 

A—That is exactly what we desire to accomplish. 

Though coal prices in West Virginia were up a penny in 
the previous year, some mines closed. 04 The problem, 
to an article in the North American Review was that: 05 


1911 over 
according 


« a ! ield has no markct distinctly its own. It meets 

rn, and ^ ° ni > ^e«« ma s 

»r*bu»ir.f ' t i iL^ m ™ n,n « and b >' activity in solicit- 
' -r P*kc » smalT'whcn coM of Production and the 

•«P*d out cm,rely »hcn thcr, g ? rui, mng smoothly, and it is 
other dm or bm | demcni a shorta * c of cars or orders or 

u> Parley withilteT’Mw 0pcrators wcrc extremely relucta 
Ocek opcr.at,, r nI ,k i or form - Ouin Morton. Pai 

Cleric Company ° mp ' rial C.dlicrics Company and Chriltfi 

‘ 4 ' '*'< M4i e invcMuflt !' thc B,rwn f**l anti-union speech 

* ' ,fn I hj V CII ,1 j '""‘‘' IOn hciml havc cm P*°T 

fouad that when thTr M ° n un,on men." he declared, "a 
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become rc*pccinble in ihe eyes of "solid citizens." Bui such behavior 
cut pc rated Governor Glasscock, who believed that his arbitration 
plans had been torpedoed by the operators. The Clarksburg Telegram 
reported the Governor as giving management a severe dressing 
down, declaring that it wus "up to them to make a move toward 
putting an end to the fiasco." 6 ' 

The Governor selected C. Burgess Taylor of Wheeling to chair 
a conference intended to bring the two warring factions together. 

It was Taylors opinion that West Virginia’s lack of labor legis¬ 
lation—"workman’s compensation act, . . . public utilities commis¬ 
sion” and other similar acts with which "other great countries 
successfully (settle) . . . labor disputes” was a key factor in preventing 
a solution to the coal strike.Taylor believed that the Canadian 
yvstem was worth studying, if not copying. 8 ’ When in early Decem¬ 
ber the state investigating commission released its report, it came 
out in favor of a "Compensation Act similar to Canada’s Disputes 
Act."* 0 

Taylor's conference ended without a solution and the news¬ 
papers bombarded the people with eye-grabbing language. The 
S dcrsvillc Daily Review spoke of the "Danger Zone” and opined 
that “the strikers arc in an ugly mood.’”' Actually, despite almost 
dad) incidents of violence, tempers eased a bit. One day a picket in 
rr r wounded a fellow picket; on another occasion six guardsmen 
♦ere fired upon without effect by unknown assailants at Eskdalc. 
Three days later an exchange of gun fire took place on Dry Branch. 
Cabin Creek between soldiers and an armed body of strikers. Two 
'i'\ latrr soldiers were ambushed at Keeferton. Fayette County, 
”<■1 again escaped unscathed.*' 

At thm point in lime the Union decided it was time to bring 
■i tNr always fiery Mother Jones to rally Italians and others to 
Ok tu.n* standard Her efforts were only temporarily successful, 
f * 0*7 «k tr ricd her a few days later. ' Such a desertion enabled 
•* to send home %u militia companies »*H»n thereafter. 

* approved as d the operators had won the war. Management 
da prwd ai ihr muse guard issue by announcing that the e*«r un- 
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popular Baldwin-Fclts mine guards, the excesses of which had l 
•noried to the state investigating commission,’* would be ***> 
h v natives of the county in which the mines were opera? 1 *®* 
where that was impracticable, by natives of adjoining C0Unt £* * 


The operators appeared to be winning even the battle • 
court of public opinion. Management argued quite convin" 1 - lhc 
that conditions in the strike zone were excellent. That “ th C ' ngly 
reason some of them [the miners] were not at work was becau °° ly 
the fear of attack or assault.” 96 Testimony was presented to* u 
state investigating commission that miners were content with SS 
per day and an 18-20 day work month. 97 Strangely enough”’ 00 
a figure was out of line with published reports given out b 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Company and the Carbon p* 
Company and its subsidiaries. Those figures suggest that $4 00 
per diem were more usual as was a 17-19 day work month ah? 
tionally, the average pay for day men including trapper ho** 
was S2.10, give or take two cents. 98 The operators pointed to th* 
Four States Coal Company at Dorothy as a show case That min- 6 
camp declared the Clarksburg Daily Telegram was a mo der„f 

JfX : San r r ^ on 1 f' ons [,here] are surpassed in « 

work. abandoned lumber camp and returned to 

w “ well underway -lyT lh ' w ' lhdrawal of the remaining troops 

from UoftS’S,^' ' W ° ‘"S 1 "*"* 

roon 8 ihe wounded wa* ... . r from Ptomaine poisoning. M 

h** *l©cp * ant j thc n,ll,I, aman who walked off a baggage 
:;^ Uc ' tnjury » hcn "mumding general who suffered a painful 
****>■ ">c ttue mo,oe ^ k *** 

**’ * c '” k(d •Huatiun Th" y kcpl ,hc lkl 00 
P ' 0U ' 1 “f ihr,, . ,hc commander and his mxtf* 

^ompluhntcnu Yet it aunt have been 
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„ilh a great deal of relief and joy that the troon* I i, 
a speedy return to civilian life. p looked towards 

But peace is a fragile, perishable commodi.v * c 
elements remained. There were tentfulls of bitter sir t V ° lat,lc 
•afraid to work on account of threats.”' 05 p e nKef s; miners 
flash. One miner put it this way: 10 * l " aLc could die in a 

Hell is going to break loose here 
recalled unless the mine guards go oui at as - ,he ,roo Ps are 

it in for us and we have if in for them As s^n * V ,mc - lhe > have 

«e fellows who have been working lo^nioS this »j y °° Pi e ° oul - 
to catch it. But when they start something tht fun LK " e goin 8 
I have never had to kill a man and hopeVever k bee ' n • • - • 

V.ll one. but I would kill a dozen of iheseguard, « C , 0mpel , led 

so many rats if they should attempt to lord if 1 W ° uld kiU 

been accustomed to do. And I would do it wh h a h , ave 

conscience. 1,n a perfectly clear 

The number of men who returned to work was still 
shcr. of •'.he number necessary to properly operate the mtoes — 
Some mtht,amen were en.teed by high wages to serve coal companies 
as mute guards. Such a policy was potentially explosive » bu 
no. nearly as dangerous as the decision to send in scabs as the 
non-union transportation men were called.' 09 106 

The early November stories in the Charleston Daily Mail gave 

CKHHKtnt 

^.aredan £ 

wners A cr^y S,GHT AND SMELL of blood set ™ e 

MINERS CRAZY were among the choicest anti-union headlines.’" 

Indeed the Mail, which until November had been relatively 
even-handed ,n its reports of the strike, became increasingly anti- 
umon in its accounts of thc disturbances along the two creeks, 
^pimons butted into what had formerly been news. The reader is 

wT *. a ' ‘° Whal Sidc lhc pa P cr is on “ 10 Mother 

^ Mhcr Joncs -* Mail declared, “who holds full sway 
' " ' ,r,kcrv rcma,n ' in thc strike zone despite thc fact that 
influence l<M >keii upon by all law abiding people as a bad 
lhc region was described as being in a state of 

ii. t*ir 
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anarchy."* The papers management may have been fri Rht ^ 
fhc election returns from Cabin Creek. Socialists were sw d ** 
office and the district gave the Socialist candidate f 0r v 1 * 1 in, ° 
County Sheriff a tremendous boost. With returns from 
or more Cabin Creek precincts the Socialist candidate received f 27 
votes to 568 for the Republican and 282 for the Democrat r 
represents approximately 25 per cent of the Socialist VO i ^ 
Sheriff as opposed to 8 per cent of the Republican vote a d ^ 
than 5 per cent of the Democratic vote in the county. Had f 
returns been available, the size of the Socialist vote on Cabi p Ullcr 
would appear even more dramatic." 4 Creek 

In the meantime companies attempted to ruin, financiall 
CMW. From the days of Chief Justice John Marshall forward * 
law has tended to favor the landlord over the tenant the 
over the consumer, the employer over the employee. Much' of ^ 
pro-business bias is essential in order to keep the economy run.- 
smoothly. Unfortunately, it can lead to abuses. The operator* , ? 
advantage of this judicial pro-business tilt to try to destroy * 
Lnton. us officials and anyone else whom they considered 5“ 
.0 .her crests. The companies claimed th^ua™ s ^VS”' 
dollars in damages as foil™*- , s 01 a million 

Company V.S 0 .L. CahL ct, Co^pany^ C “' 

Company SIOO.OOO, West Vireinia r n . ° 0,000 ’ Re Pubhc Coal 
w >«‘ Coal Company S100 000 r ^ Com P an - v $'00,000. 

^ Branch CoaiCompIny sToCK, 8 SS0 -° 0 ° l 

t°re worki u ng on an ° ,her from - ^ 

* U ‘ n 0 ( men to take the n| ac a f, 8 ht against the impor- 

J Pnn,n g effective.- . P * of ,hc Xrikcn. and their methods 

-*>• ■ nd * STKT rcdoublcd ,heir cffon5 « 

•r* ;r t*i *** Cr ,hc °pcntor\ guaranteed a return of >k>- 

^ r| ,rf krumn * thc'r. Cr< | d **' ,hc ,m P ,icatioos 

»*d, * cnl 1 J,uj returned to thc 

5; *"* zz a <*-*** * «* 

^ ** m.nc f% u * n undetected cargo of 

-h-t happened they 
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were furious and vented their wrath at the returning train 
about half a mile above the junction. 11 ’ The next day Engine T* 
arrived and the str.kers were waiting for it. A crowd probablv 
overestimated at 250, swirled around the engine. Two passene 
cars of transportation men were detached and the engineer ordefed 
onward. A yard engine returned the strikebreakers to Charleston 

Not only did the Governor order Company M to the Junction 
but also he ordered them to escort the strikebreakers, who had been 
turned back, into the strike zone. 1 ” Despite the presence of troops 
engineers of the Chesapeake & Ohio were reluctant to forward 
strikebreakers up the creek. At least one trainload of transportation 
men was returned to Charleston as the result of timidity on the part 
of the engineers. 150 The companies sent as far away as New York 
City and Cleveland in their quest for professional strikebreakers.’ 3 ' 

Soon the cold war erupted into a hot one. Mother Jones 
spirited away two wounded strikers and brought them to the East 
Coast and John Hopkins Hospital.'” It is quite possible that they 
were injured during one of the frequent exchanges of gunfire between 
train crews and striking miners. Threats and rewards were published 
in the papers: $250 for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of individuals responsible for shooting into Engine #281. 
One published note declared that, “I want to advise you, you 
better cut your scabbing out or you will be a scab all over ” ,3J 
Union wars, particularly before 1940, were not fought with kid 
gloves. Both sides brought in bruising, specialty teams to rough 
up the enemy. 

Newspapers sensed the escalation of the conflict: BULLETS 
11 > ISO IN TROUBLE ZONE declared the Clarksburg Daily 
,r ,v,am ‘AH day yesterday the crack of the rifle from the moun- 
• mg its song of vengeance." the paper declared, despite 
c fj ’ 'hat only one person, an engineer, was reported injured. 

r ' n T' gunfire doubtless made the situation appear more 
r di..n « actually was At approximately the same time that 
, *" n lading place, 150 men from Boomer, intent upon 
» up the I'amt Creek district . . including the soldiers", 
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, forward until challenged by a detachment of mili tia 
marched ^ again a show of force proved effective 

M ^,pMnerv ^ ^ jn lhc ruv ines. a military tribunal Wa . 

Jvn « thirty dcfcndonU 01 ° nC timC - Such a «ion w* 

*, the well-known Supreme Court ease of Ex Parte 
‘ . casc , coming out of the War Between the States u 
**• J *fh it* when civilian courts arc in operation, civilian. 

tried by military courts. Civilian courts were open during 
md Paint Creek conflict, yet civilians were being tried by 
£ m Ln- contrary to Ex Parte Mulligan. Surprisingly, We s t 
highest court ruled 4-1 upholding the system of a military 
k^jii M In another test casc, it was argued that during the 
wlr Between the States in Hardy County, West Virginia, author- 
v-Lred men who they declared, sympathized with and aided 
«d abetted, the rebels.” On the other hand Harold W. Houston 
j-r-.-d that “the American Courts, and the textbooks all say you 
:iTm n< try a civilian by a military court. The right of trial by 
~. tan court has been denied in England for over seven hundred 
yean “ The judge ducked the issue, ruling simply that the Circuit 
Court lacked jurisdiction in the casc. Consequently, martial law 
> -*:a:ncd The court continued to hand down guilty verdicts 
of from two years on up. *' This tended to have a 
effect upon the region. 

it appeared as if the operators were riding high in 
*• saddle Transportation men continued to arrive: Twenty-five 
"*** ffpwtd detraining on November 21 and during the same week 
‘-'ty-fise were imported from North Carolina and twenty- 
c U<m the environs of Cincinnati. 1 " By December 10. 
.tf^cd ^ •** 1 he mines on Cabin Creek were in 
• a* jj%o the immth in which the state insestt- 
11 f,rul report The report tended to be 
RfMi <lmh\ j •.». with respect to cumpany hoostnf, 

' ri.«- 1 ff< '• *hi% perhaps slightly eutsaivt. 
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could he calculated ill 24 per cent und that "the houses arc nut un 
.„ much for the convenience or the companies as the miners There 

uld Ik* m» coni mined unless the miners had houses in which to 
ilvc in ' ' T he report cut two ways. The stiff language aimed at the 
institution of the mine guard was rebutted by Charles Frederick 
Carter m nn article written for the North American Review “The 
true reason for the frenzied hatred manifested by the union towards 
il»t- guards.'' he wrote, 'was that the same agency which supplied the 
guards also furnished u highly efficient secret service which kept 
the guards informed of the outrages planned by the union.”'* 9 

From mid December until early February there was relative 
peace on the two creeks. ” There were incidents, however. On 
January 9. 1913, a mine of the Standard Gas & Splint Coal Com¬ 
pany was set afire at Standard on Paint Creek. The fire raged out 
,4 o ntrol for at least three days.” 4 On another occasion, a train 
that had left Mucklow traveled only a mile before volleys of 
fifteen shots from the base of a hill forced the crew to abandon 
.ill but the engine and caboose. Bloodhounds were later sent out 
Kit proved ineffective ' In another development, an innocuous 
Mr Smith who lived in the vicinity of the tent colony of Holly Grove 
f. und dynamite planted under his residence. He had remained 
r utr.il in th. war. but decided it was time to leave.”* 

! . tits continued apace. “Along Cabin Creek, especially about 
I k>!.t\ reported the Daily Mail,” . . . nearly every passenger 
•x that has passed, has either been fired upon from ambush, or 

m o n d I skdalc’s Socialist mayor had absented himself 
Ur*, rK sitting of the military court, but now he had returned, 
‘t - • f, tI k otu«tk>n was too much for a mayor of any political 
• < 'iirol Mother Jones was reported back in the strike 

•rf i. nr* , re in ih* vmnity of Dorothy." Ihc company store 
* •**!’’ . - ( . il Company and the Post Office at Hskdalc 

! <A • 4(ti> v of gunpowder and shells stored in the building 
- * u is, imps-soMe to handle t>n Februury 3, some three 

x '•*) » * f«a.nd» wilt fired into the town of Acme vMt the Ten 
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\f,lc Fork of Cabin Creek.' 5 ’ On the seventh, men -began . 
jnf0 (he store and nt the men who were working on thc " °°S 
ihc Paint Creek Colliery nt Mucklow. I wo nearby residen ^ C ' of 

also reported ns being under fire. .Our men,” declared nT Werc 

superintendent, “fired buck and the shooting lasted on iv C minc 
minutes." a few 

With thc railroad under nearly constant attack, it , s 
prising that n plan was produced and set into operation * UN 
of which the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad would construct </ mean * 
existing stock to create an armored train. Reportedly ° r h mot,if y 
Huntington, West Virginia shop received the orders the ^ the 
there were suspicious. Their fears were allayed, accord' 6 W ° flcers 
same source, by thc statement that its sole purpose i'" 8 ? the 
protect the mails. P as ,n or <fer to 

On February 7. 1913, however, Kanawha Countv cu 
Boner H. Hill and six deputies augmented by fourteen 
left Charleston on the special train, dub ^ 
Tbetr run from the capi(a| cj , Q ! “ al '™ Sped*.- 

do “" " for when the train reached th , l haS 8 ° ne 

nuchmegun fire sprayed the premises When T ^ 

cffom cn ‘be pan of thc operator* q ^ desp,te strenuous 

* nJ k P «"‘ Creek troubles were heW °" ,he Cabi » 

ambled Senators with his tcsiim ’ S ^ er,ff Hill stunned the as- 

***. "We g 'Z7he a,d H h l’ ° f ' he ™ 

anJ *' VC lh '* anofher run T, ^ 3 '« ° f fun L «'s 
■ «* ' ICCP,ng m ' ncrs a "d then f, , “! lmony was S'ven in 

LTj* °< lhr n,gh, , 0 hZ Z , m " ,CS (awakening) 
*****>. * ‘ A tc * strikers return n P p,n * through their 
* ,h '" c„,7" Cn . ,nd th 'l<lren fl c d lnt ., . ,hc flrc " l,h nfl«. while 
**•> »■**« clothe," •• W m, ° ,hc "imry night, clad only 

ttuwu, ? I "°' 1 ficikia hut ,1 

,he ^■ n cn>T. arc J!!"’ 
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Early In February. 1913. nfier mnrlial I 
,,ff for ihc second lime, the town of Mucklow 
four' In response lo Iclcphonc rrr::;.^.. ,;, c ol 
Count' started at night to the relief of Mucklow 
which included an armored car mounting two 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway had been 
man to protect its properly. The Sheriff 

was to he attacked nt Holly Grove. 2 _ 

the train saw a considerable number of* 
lighted cabin, and rightly concluded that the 
their women and children out of danger 
iram was fired upon. Every window in the train 
no one on board w as wounded. 


aw bad been declar 

on a special tra 
, , ,n ia 5 hln e-gun s th 
obliged to equip ai 

Jus, hH War " cd ,ha * «he P ,ra 
Just below this point those , 

women gathered before 
1 ‘* union warriors had 
In another 


sent 

moment the 
was shattered, but 

This tale is suspect on numerous grounds. The Battle of Muck 
to which this was allegedly a response did not take place 
three days after the machine-gunning of Holly Grove The cn ^ 
was reportedly wounded.'" Unless the leadership of the Chesane 
& Ohio Railway had rocks in their head, they would not have 
patted the broken windows on the passenger cars that had consta 
been under attack. It may have been an honest mistake 
when the "Bullmoose Special” returned to Charleston Carter's so, 
was shocked to see all the windows out. There was no need „ 
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Once more the union position appeared most criti 
mi being mined at near capacity;- the press was been -' 
and less favorable to the union cause. Mother Jones m ' n8 lc H 
nr I cinp Acre, two mil/>c ~ ’ So °n 


avorablc to the union cause. Mother Jones ng lc *i 
speech at Long Acre, two miles below Boo aftc ' 
Kanawha & Michigan Railroad, in which she told the min^ ° n th< 
guns and buy good ones . . . f will tell you when and ^ 
use them,*— was arrested. ,so Socialists such as Walter p a Whcrc t< 
John W. Brown who ran for the state legislature and Ch 3n( 
Boswell, editor of the Charleston Labor Argus, were also ■ ** 

The UMW was becoming stripped of its allies. arrc sted.' 5 

As it turned out, arrests and desertions were not a 
as the fact that on March 4, 1913, a new governor, Hen S '®!J lflcan 
field was to be sworn in. A strange lull settled over th h Hal 
scarred, strife-ridden region. Perhaps it was in anticinaT 
the former physician might find the proper medicine for tlT, ^ 
complaint. Perhaps the arrests and the reintroduction of ,1^' 
knocked the wind out of the sails of would-be activists j °° P! 
event, the new governor went to the troubled zone in ners " ^ 
declared that, “I expect to spend most of my , ime n Z 
d«tnct until this trouble is settled." His background 
doctor enabled him to minister to the needs of he T * ^ 
He was personally acquainted with u C SIC ^ anc * a ' ] ing. 

« one time practiced n ,h c Pn h nUmber ° f paIie " ts ’ for * 
d «'-^d tha, "no injusto w,T£ T COal *>*- 

Holly Crove Kin;, ':'^ ^ C ™" 4 frothy. 
^ Patent and daring l)t ,ng', n ,h ? Prat, -'“ He was 

Zr!" '"led Mother Ztsl ' * did Visit 'cadets 

r a whcn *"*—**■> 

dm ^ '** * n> «'«>* 'aw Sj f SU,c,dc - * >a, ' cnt in tha. 

«*• ^ Ukc #n > «ioo that womiJI “ ,hC ,ime; 

u,d ,cad ‘owwj, a coo/roott- 

* o* co«j U( , 

10 c »u oo Ih,*^ lhcy ' cnl * dclegattoo. 
aI' ^ “"o 4UC,,„„ ** Vrrn " r Charity CabeU. 

~ G ^rnor*ii altitude of. 
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, hcy pu, It. "toadying to the demands of , hc damncd 
perhap* it the haughty, msolent manner in which the o~,' L 
^pressed themselves, but regardless of motivation, the Govern 
'ponded immediately and with a directness that would have T 
lighted a Theodore Roosevelt. Hatfield decked Cabell with a blow to 
thc head and ordered the delegation out of his chambers with a stern 
warning: "Gentlemen, you are not giving the orders now, you arc 
taking them. This madness has got to stop. The state’s general 
taxpayer have already contributed more than a million dollars 
If you and your workers can’t agree on terms ... I shall dictate 
them." 14 In fairness to Cabell, it should be pointed out that the 
overbearing manner of the operators was part of the spirit of the 
times. In the preceding decade Theodore Roosevelt had declared 
that “I never knew six men show to less advantage” than the repre¬ 
sentatives of the coal operators involved in the 1902 Anthracite 
strike. In his autobiography Theodore Roosevelt declared that 
their "obstinacy was utterly silly ... and well-nigh criminal from 
the standpoint of the people at large.”' 56 C. A. Cabell actually was 
enc of the region's most paternalistic capitalists. As President of 
the Carbon Fuel Company, he paid $40,000 to buy out a saloon 
operating near his company’s operation and spent further thousands 
ci rwructing the region's first YMCA and equipping it with a “pool,” 
library reading room, bowling alley and movies.' 57 


G scmor Henry D. Hatfield, perhaps with his resolve strength¬ 
ened by the attitude of the operators, stated publicly his belief 
it is infinitely more important that peace be restored and 
*» md order permanently established than that past offenders be 
rvnjihed Soon the President of the United Mine Workers of 
A /net km, John P White, was in Charleston’ s * and a contract was 
wjrvr.J April 29. 1913, giving the strikers a two and one-half cent 
pa ' c, increase and recognizing the union. The Governor set a 
-ti.' -.<■ beyond which no nun could remain within the tent colony 
M j Grove I he day came and went w ithout incident. In Gox- 
Hatfield huh the operators and the strikers had met their 
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Rad met ihcir mutch but there remained unsettlino 
Thcy 1 I he he! that neither side understood ,L ^ 
«' ' fc hf /Tdv^nry boded ill for -he future. 'Whenever , > 
<’ f the, ' l " u Jrilcr declared will, respect to the Secretary L '"' 
tyJZ Virginia Mining Association . . he tmmcdiately pr< ^** 

ZZ* book.. »" d books 01 sta ' an f ( * ivin * mc C? 

Cwhole ease of the operators he seemed to thmk, could be ^ 
hv ,he books and the balance sheet. He told me of tonnage, * 
Of production, railroad freight rates, yield on investment, the y|? d 
of competitive fields and the cost of operation in those field' 
capitalisation and rates of dividends. But of the human side' 
he had substantially nothing to say. Of the outrages of the mine,; 
—and they have been numerous—he spoke with bitterness, but 0 f 
the outrages committed upon them he was silent.”' 6 ' 

The union and Mother Jones in particular were not interested 
in the economic statistics that made the position of West Virginia 
coal operators somewhat precarious. The traditional anti-operator 
rhetoric and cuss words charged up the miners emotionally, but 
it failed to lead to an understanding. Discriminatory freight rates 
was every much an enemy to union miners as it was to the operators 
but it was not perceived as such. Both the operators and the 
strikers considered the situation as an epic struggle between the 
forces of goodness represented by themselves and the forces of 
evil rep,evented by their opponents. Under such a system of belief 

pernor Hatfield could not bring about an understanding though he' 
manage to dictate a peace. 

ttoiojtas irMhr n™ 1 ( * rcck Mrikc was 0 P ivo,al struggle for 

f ^ ,hC — -d the South 

Utt C< #, ggygj i .. In ,,e Sout h declared that "because of 
and lower ' * 1 CasKr acccu 10 scams, its thicker 

l MW JfCi D^d a more serious threat to the 

z* >■* m r': v . a. c«i>» 

'*»no< rev, m “ n,0n " * 

* |W. (1 , 1 ln *ccuruy until West Virgima. 
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for the UMW to expand into areas of expanding DrnH 
failed to do so. the union's ability to effectively influ Ct,on - If il 
working conditions through bargaining would decline T WagCs and 
John Mitchell proved prophetic. A decade later W % 
Disunion mines would be the heart of the industry^ V . ,rginia ’ s 
firm after another in the Central Competitive Field rp^ 1 ” 8 onc 
OhK\ Indiana. Illinois) to go open shop. The failnr. . C "" sylvan 'a, 
mjs felt in union circles for two decades. L ° 19 12-1913 


